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obscure men of talent, of giving to all the kind of
encouragement they needed, of inspiring them with his
own fervour, of making them eager in the accomplish-
ment of some work of which he was to have all the
credit. As Bomilly says, he was a great plagiarist, hut
from avarice, not from poverty: whatever he found
forcible or beautiful he considered a kind of common
property.

Mirabeau felt himself out of his element in England,
where it was clear that there was no career open to him.
Madame de Nehra accordingly went to Paris to discover
whether he could safely return to France. She obtained
an interview with M. de Breteuil, and an assurance
that her friend had nothing to fear. She hoped to
persuade Mirabeau to live cheaply in some quiet place,
where he might devote himself to the production of
some serious and important work which should establish
his reputation as an author and a publicist. But he
found employment in Paris which was more to his taste
than dull and studious days in some half-ruinous manor-
house.

His acquaintance with the Swiss liberals stood him
in good stead. Several of these, of whom Claviere and
Panchaud are the best known, had settled in Paris and
were distinguished in the stock-jobbing world by their
acuteness, perhaps also by their comparative probity.
Panchaud, a successful banker, was reputed to be the
most skilful operator on the Stock Exchange, and deeply
versed in all the mysteries of finance. His hospitable
house was open to all men of quality whose need or
ambition attracted them to a method of.gambling in
which private information, obtained at the very centre